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VIII. — A Study of Dinarchus. 
By E. G. SIHLER, Ph. D., 

NEW YORK, N. Y. 

When we consider the development of Attic oratory, we 
find it pretty fairly confined within the limits of one century 
(about 420 b. c. — 320 b. a), begun by a native and brought to 
a close by an alien, — an odd coincidence being that both 
acted almost exclusively as logographers, both were in the 
aristocratic and oligarchic interest, both suffered from a demo- 
cratic reaction, and each of them but once addressed an Attic 
dicastery himself. (Thuc. viii. 68. 1 ; Dionys. H., p. 635 R.) 
Beside these analogies, however, there is little further coinci- 
dence or similarity of interest. In Antiphon we meet what 
are almost the beginnings of Attic prose, we come across the 
unmistakable evidences of tentative and experimental style 
and structure, and we find in Thucydides a near kinsman, if 
not a disciple, in literary workmanship. 

But in the scanty remnants of Dinarchus we have to deal 
with the decadence of oratory and we may use the well-worn 
phrase, That which is good is not original, and the little that 
may be original is not good. The lack of attractiveness in 
our task, moreover, is enhanced by the limited character of 
what has survived of the writings of Dinarchus. I have been 
unable to obtain the dissertation by H. Adler, " De Dinarchi 
Attici OratorisVita et Dictione," (Berlin, 1841,) but the treat- 
ment of the orator by Blass in his distinguished " Geschichte 
der Attischen Beredsamkeit " left room for detailed sifting of 
the text and for exhaustive grouping of material. Mahaffy's 
sketch (History of Classical Greek Literature, p. 381, Ameri- 
can edition) does not go beyond generalities. 

1. Dinarchus even in antiquity suffered the fate of the imi- 
tator, and incurred the neglect not undeserved in an age 
when the student mainly sought in eminent originals models 
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for practice. Thus it came to pass that, even before the time 
of Dionysius, Demetrius Magnesius denied to the Corinthian 
speech-writer the authorship of the speech against Demosthe- 
nes, stating at the same time that the numerous speeches of 
undoubted authenticity were no longer studied. (Dionys. H., 
p. 632.) This absolute lack of interest is noted by Dionysius 
as prevailing in his own time to such a degree that the distin- 
guished rhetorician was compelled to draw up a critical list 
of the speeches of Dinarchus, employing partly chronological 
and partly literary considerations. In the only speech which 
he personally addressed to an Athenian jury court, in 292 B.C., 
Dinarchus calls himself an old man. Dionysius then, taking 
seventy years as the average age so designated, by a general 
computation (6\oa-^epei \oyicrij.q>, Dionys. H., p. 638) ap- 
proximately fixes the year of his birth in the archonship of 
Nicophemus = 361 B. c. (cf. Clinton, F. H., s. a.), so that he 
was the junior of Demosthenes by twenty-one years and of 
Aeschines by twenty-eight. 

He was twelve when Demosthenes delivered his Olyn- 
thiacs, and sixteen when Aeschines spoke " De Falsa Lega- 
tione." He was twenty-three when the battle of Chaeronea 
was fought, and probably he settled at Athens not long after 
leaving his native Corinth. In 336 B.C., — according to Dio- 
nysius, — when he was twenty-five, he began to practice the 
profession of a Xoycrypdfos at Athens. In 334 b. c, when 
Dinarchus was twenty-seven, Aristotle, whose Rhetoric was 
written after 338 b. c, established himself at Athens. It 
seems that Dinarchus in later years enjoyed the friendship 
of the second head of the Peripatetic school at Athens, i. e. 
Theophrastus, and Dionysius H. (p. 634) even suggests that 
it was the influence of Theophrastus through which, during 
his exile at Chalcis (307-292 b. c), Dinarchus expected to 
effect his return to Athens. It is permissible perhaps to con- 
jecture that this friendship arose from the common attend- 
ance of both upon the aicpodcreK of Aristotle. The compiler 
of the Vita of Dinarchus (in the X. Oratt. Vitt.) has blundered 
in chronological matters both elsewhere and particularly in 
the assertion that Dinarchus became a pupil of Theophrastus 
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on settling at Athens, whereas Theophrastus did not succeed 
Aristotle until 322 b. c. In 330 b. c, when Dinarchus was 
thirty-one, were spoken those two great speeches, that of 
Aeschines and that of Demosthenes in the affair of Ctes'i- 
phon's motion. The influence of this famous debate upon 
the professional fortunes of Dinarchus proved to be material. 
Aeschines went to reside at Rhodes. When, in 324 b. c, came 
on the great state trial of Demosthenes and others concerning 
the Harpalian fund, the professional abilities of Dinarchus, 
if not his political sympathies, were given a distinguished 
opportunity for exhibition and employment. The speech 
against Demosthenes, it is true, was written by Dinarchus 
merely in his character of Xoyoypdcpos for one of the ten 
public prosecutors appointed for this trial, and moreover the 
speech per se was a SevrepoXoyla. Still I venture to assert, 
that, if Aeschines had still been at Athens, his political action 
as well as his oratorical eminence would have given a dif- 
ferent turn to the trial, — would perhaps have determined it. 
The credit — from a political and forensic point of view — of 
Dinarchus's speech would probably soon have been dwarfed 
and rendered obsolete by the name and work of the most 
eminent antagonist of Demosthenes. It seems certain, at all 
events, that henceforth the abilities of Dinarchus commanded 
the attention of those Athenian politicians who were partisans 
of Macedon. The disastrous consequences of the Lamian 
war, the disappearance of Demosthenes and Hyperides from 
the bema, — Lycurgus had died in the previous year, 323 b. c, 
— left Dinarchus in high reputation. The catastrophe of 
322 b. c. further resulted in an oligarchic reconstruction of 
the state and government. The enjoyment of the franchise 
was limited to those whose fortune exceeded two thousand 
drachmas (Plut. Phocion, 28 ; Diodorus, xviii. 18 ; Grote, His- 
tory of Greece, XII. 324, Harpers' ed.), twelve thousand Athe- 
nians being deprived of political rights. A few years later 
Dinarchus (Grote, lb., p. 339) appears as the prosecutor of 
Demades before the Macedonian authorities. When we add to 
these data the fact that Dinarchus was a friend of Demetrius 
Phalereus, the all-powerful head of the Macedonian interest at 
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Athens, the conditions for a successful endeavor on his part 
to obtain Attic citizenship seem to have been given. We are 
confronted, however, as above, by the definite statement of 
Dionysius, derived from Dinarchus's own statement, on £ei>o? 
Bie/Meive (Dionys., p. 635). And thus Dinarchus seems to have 
combined with his position of metic the satisfaction of ambition 
and the acquisition of wealth (cf. Fragm. 86, Midler). 

2. The precise criticism of Dionysius was based on careful 
study of a very large number of speeches, and while that rhet- 
orician notes imitation of Lysias and of Hyperides, he states 
(p. 640) that Dinarchus imitated Demosthenes most of all. 
Of the instruments of acquiring rhetorical excellence, all 
were open to him excepting the public utterance of his own 
performances. He was confined to the rdle of the logogra- 
pher. Copying in itself — the entire history of classic litera- 
ture may be put in evidence on this point — was not a matter 
of reproach or unfavorable consideration, and the semi-legal 
canons of modern criticism and the imputation of plagiarism 
must not be applied to the work of a Dinarchus. 

And thus one and the same author is not at all scrupulous 
to avoid repetition, or about transcribing from a previous pas- 
sage of his own. A phrase or sentence elaborated as the most 
appropriate or significant for a particular conceit or statement 
was often deliberately repeated ; e. g. in Demosthenes, Olynth. 
II. 14, ev irpoadtficr}'; pepei is repeated in Olynth. III. 31 ; cf. 
also xxi. 18 with ib. 69; ib. 118 with 120; 120 (avapird^eiv) 
with 124 ; 185 with 198; Olynth. III. 31 (eKvevevpiafiivoi) with 
XIX. 283 ; XXI. 200, 7] •7ro\t« avrov ov %tu/J€t with IX. 27. 

In Dinarchus, then, we meet with verbal transcription and 
borrowing both from others and from himself. The most 
palpable case of the former occurs at one of the most impas- 
sioned points of the speech against Demosthenes (24) : 



(Thebes) ir<$Au aarvyelraiv koI <ri)i- 
fiax os * K ptTys T VS *EAAc£8os ovifpiratrrai, 

ipOVTOt Kol OTTc/peTOI t6 ©7)$OlW &UTV. 



Aesch. Ctes. 133 : €>5)/3<u Si, &ij&ai, 
ir6\is aa-Tvyelrfav, fie&' Tjfiipav fiiav «k 
fii(rrjs TTJs 'EKKdSos an$p7ra<TTai. The 
remaining phrase is credited in Photius 
(ace. to Matzner, p. 85) to Stratocles, 
the first of the ten prosecutors. 
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On the other hand, Dinarchus in his speech against Phi- 
locrates copied a long passage, § 17, from Contr. Dem. 14, 
adjusting it but slightly to fit the structure of an indignant 
question, and varying the terms of abuse at the beginning 
of § 18. I shall have occasion to revert to this passage 
below. 

3. As to the periodology of Dinarchus we may observe 
that neither Demosthenes nor Aeschines ever attempted to fit 
the mechanical responsio of Isocrates to the living debate of 
the bema, and in Dinarchus too we see practically nothing 
of it. The antitheses which we meet are established in the 
subject-matter and argument, rather than marked in the 
structure of the periods. The most striking general fault of 
the latter in many cases is immoderate bulk, lack of vigorous 
comprehensio (to use a Latin equivalent of 7repioSo<>, Volkmann, 
Rhet. d. Griech. u. Rom. 2 , p. 433), and neglect of Aristotle's 
piyeOos evavvoinov (Rhet. iii. 8, p. 1409. a, 36). In the sec- 
ond period of Cont. Dem., Dinarchus presents a prooemium 
which, after five successive genitive absolutes, brings forward 
a somewhat trite petition for indulgence and attention. An- 
other still larger period almost fills out §§ 4 and 5. Here 
again genitive absolutes lead off, three in number, the second 
and third with two dependent clauses each ; this heavy intro- 
duction is somewhat balanced by a fourfold participial appo- 
sition to the general subject. With one of these participles 
{irpoopmo-a) the general subject n fiovkrj is repeated, the effect 
being almost that of a solecism. Blass, indeed, after Matzner 
had passed it by, notes, " ?? /3ou\»? abesse malim " ; my own 
impression is, that Dinarchus here had lost the sense of unity 
of construction. 

An enormous period extends from § 18 to § 21. It starts 
off as an indignant question, with a relative added. This rela- 
tive has two finite verbs, irepietSev and eroXfirja-ev. These, 
however, while being themselves dependent verbs, are sepa- 
rated by a genitive absolute construction covering with its 
dependency some twenty-four lines of Teubner's print. This 
intervening structure in itself is of remarkable complexity. 
I present a condensed synopsis of it : — 
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{'AptcdSav ^KoVra>c SutoOTeiX&vrwv, irpoaSc^a/iivaiv .... 7ropck ©rj^ctiW 

ot . . atplicovTO, 

^XOCTes .... tpovvres tepd^ovres .... fiwdfttvoi ..... 

— — ofs ^Totfiav tuv *ApKdSwv ^OTjBeTv — 

iX&Hadvruv (fravtpbv iroiyadvrav .... 

Kal tov tTTpaTTjyov aaviov ovros atTGWTOS, 

irpe&fievTuii 4K66vTa»> . . Kal SeajueVuv Kal iictTtv6vTwv\. 

This enormous body of intervening construction — certainly 
very questionable artistically as a " retarding motif," and far 
from evavvoTTTov — I will indicate simply by a pair of brack- 
ets, and thus present an outline of the entire period : ovk 

airoKTeveiTe .... rbv ftiapbv tovtov avBpoyrrov, o<? •treptel- 

Bev .... Kal [ ] ovk eTokfiijaev 6 /juapbs ovto? aWcb 

■n-epiel&ev. If we insist upon the unity of the period, this re- 
iteration of the subject in a relative sentence is a solecism ; 
but probably we have again to deal with an anacoluthon, 
and thus 6 pMipb<; ovto<j is the analogue of 17 fiovXi] above, 
§ 5, and a vindication of the text. In §§ 38, 39, the logogra- 
pher again drifts into an awkward anacoluthon, being en- 
tangled as it were in the meshes of his own net. I present 
the scheme : — 

roirar yhp .... of n%v &ori&f)<ravTes .... 4&fv9cpu<rcu>, . . . 

ol Se neitrcwres .... [KstyaAov to ty-htyitrfia ypd^aVTOs, 

ts . . . . iypatysv . . .] Kal [4^e\66vra>v twv vfierepwy Trarsposv] 

i%efi\ii9r\ i . . . fpovpapxos. 

Not quite so awkward, although quite heavy, is the period 
§§ 46, 47, distinctly rambling until the speaker has struck the 
devoted object of his denunciation, when, after two successive 
relatives brought in by anaphora, there are poured out seven 
successive participial appositions. Such is the monotony of 
denunciation. 

The speech against Philocrates starts with a period that 
covers the first three sections. An indignant question leads 
off, coupled with an oath, the real force of the period being 
however thown upon the relative clause. The principal verb 
of the latter is ushered in by seven concessive participles, the 
adversative force of which is exceptionally marked by a subse- 
quent often- Similarly in Phil. 16, Dinarchus employs the de- 
vice of the indignant question (to introduce the second member 
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of an antithesis) the keenness of which, however, is greatly 
blunted by excessive appendages. Cont. Philocrat. 18, being 
the second member of an extremely long-winded antithesis 
(transcribed in the main from Cont. Dem. 14 sq. as noted 
above), is another anacoluthon. The relative clause after rbv 
Be /xiapbv avQpwrrov tovtov /cat irpohor^v, with its dependencies, 
extends over ten lines of Teubner's print and the governing 
verb is never given. The analogies given above seem strong 
enough to allow us to dissent from the Zurich editors and 
Matzner, who assume a lacuna. The real continuity of the 
discourse is patent enough. Summing up the bulky relative 
clause in A A ^pt) Xoyicrafievovs vp,a<; the real verb for rbv Be 
fiiapov is to be understood in fua-elv tovs Trovi]pov<;, ave\elv e« 
rfjs 7ro'Xeft)? to, roiavra drjpia, § 19. 

Dionysius particularly enlarges upon the versatility of Di- 
narchus (p. 639 sqq.), mentioning specific orations in which 
Dinarchus copied the type of Lysias. Hyperides too served 
as a prototype. The extant oration, 1 however, and the torsi 
of the two others, may be set down as performances in which 
the efforts of Dinarchus are more directed towards the De- 
mosthenian model. There is practically no Biijyr}cri<;, — hence 
there was no place for the quiet tenor of Lysian narrative, 
nor of that peculiar flavor which the ancient rexvoypdfoi 
called ridos: evidently Dinarchus here confines himself to a 
passionate and sustained style of invective and denunciation ; 
it is a case of high pressure from beginning to end. This per- 
haps accounts for the over-crowded periods, for the excessive 
use of participial apposition, as, e. g., Cont. Dem. 14, where 
the phrase K6va>vo<; vcel rov rov? "EUijra? eXev6ep<o<ravro<i 
truly cripples the force of the participial dative structure into 
which it is inserted. At the end of Cont. Dem. 15, d . . . . 
a,Troa-x6fievoi is fully co-ordinated with the preceding o? . . . . 
<f>avepo<; ecrrt. Specific conjunctions and finite construction of 
subclauses is almost entirely wanting. A rare case is Cont. 
Dem. 93, eireiBrj .... trpocryeyove — aywi/i^ ' fieda, — where the 
antithesis is specially marked. Still, we have a few -n-eploBoi 

1 It is noteworthy that Dionysius quotes, not Cont. Demosth., but kot4 
no\u€ii«Tou, as a special illustration of Dinarchus's Demosthenian imitation. 
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fiovoKaXoi, in the manipulation of which Dinarchus acquits 
himself much more skilfully, and reminds us more of Demos- 
thenes. Thus we have a series of rapid thrusts, Cont. Dem. 35 : 
eypatyd$ rt irepl tovtwv ; crwe/3ov\ei;cra? ; €7roptcra<j ^pjf/tara ; 
fiLicpov ti 'xptfcrifios tyevov tow virtp t*}? icoivr}<; cra>TT)pla<; 
•trpaTTovai ; The same vein in Cont. Dem. 100 (answering his 
own question, scil. ri yap eo~ri pijropo? o^/xortKov) : ov Kpivetv 
dWijXov?; ovk elaayyeXkeiv ; ov 7 pd<f>eo~0ai irapavoficov ; Here 
too we may quote a few vigorous asyndeta, e.g., Cont. Dem. 58 : 
KctTi}y6pov<; etXecrOe Kara top vo/jlov, ei<rr)\0ev eh to hiKaarrjpiov, 
airekvaad 1 v/tei? . . . . — ; lb. 65 : Kivhwevovaav opfov vvep 
o-<OTr)pla<s, inrep iraiBtdv, inrep yvvaacwv, irrrep Softy?, xrjrip rwv 
aXka>v dya&wv airdvrmv. 

4. Emphatic and abnormal position of single words and 
phrases was a distinctly Demosthenian device, to prick his 
hearers as it were, and keep their attention at a high degree 
of tension. (Cf. Dionys. 982, to igaXKaTTew etc tov fwijflov?.) 
Demosthenes employs two forms, bold anticipation (" Vor- 
schiebung," Blass, Dem., p. 121), and late and unexpected 
introduction. The former is practically wanting in the ex- 
tant remains of Dinarchus. (The dignified Aeschines, by the 
way, disdains employing this device.) The latter construc- 
tion, however, occurs in Dinarchus with such frequency that 
there cannot be any doubt of his conscious effort and delib- 
eration. A few quotations from Demosthenes may be pre- 
mised by way of illustration : — 

Dem. XXIV. 189 : rl 8eT ravra Xiyorra imx\tu> lit vvvl; 
" " 200: ravra $' lor\ rl; 
" " 215: *M 5* oSroi rlyts; 

" XXIII. 52 : ovk ?J«tt» Si irof; 

" II. 5 : \0180plav thai to av (frfitrtit KtiAiv 8 t k a I w s. 

" XXI. 63: ovk i&iSt£ev M ras r&v xpvoox&">v olxlas vvKrap. 
" VIII. 62: ti fiTjSev &\\o, Qairarav, vfuv 8* atrtiKtiv ^5 if. 

" XVIII. 98 : (pepety 8', Sri av i 9ths 8i8(, ytvvalus. 

With these we may compare : — 

Dinarch. c. Dem. 4 : Xva ripuepiiaiiav'* r&v a\uap.i.ruv a £ I w s. (cf . ib. 27, 1 13). 
" " 4 : (col irpbs rolnois ^(plvjiara ypdtf/avros, & briniaBevts, <ro 0; 

" " 8 : (to! 81a rl noXAovs i,rhpi)Kas av . . . ; 

" " 22 : Jp' vfitv Sokci fuxp&v aaK&v fj r&v rvxivrav 8A]j T]f 'E\At£5i 

atrios yeytvijviai Ai\iiovB 4vi\s. 
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Dinarch. C. Dem. 22 : aKovcrovrai t^v xpleiv Si 'ABrivouoi riiv i<j>' ipiuv ev rp rrifiepov 
Tjficpa yey€V7jfi€yr]p irdvres av0puiroi. 
" " 53 : Sid t V curffevclav r^v t 6 t e. 

" " 60 : #0T€ d-ntxprfyois dv irapd tovtois € Ik6t as . . . 

" " 68 : ^ckv /cori rb if/iicpurfia rb Aypoo-Oevovs dirairfi ire^as fifias 

'A\e£avSp os . . . 
u " 68 : Kal rovrav d£ioi TrvvBdv&rBai rfyv d\i]Bziav tj fid s. 

" " 76: 7raA.11/ Jiytpiiv %v tcSc 'EW^ytoc, SiKaias, dlfiai . . 

" " 98 : KaOdnep oi 6to\ irponpi\Kamv vpXv iv rah fiavrelais iro\- 

A d k 1 s. 
C. Phil. 5 : oUi irepi fidyiji rfjs Tifuepias Sew ttjs 4v t$ tyri<pl(rp.aTi 
yeypa/ifievrjs Sixdirai vvv. 
" a Aristog. 18 : av ovSev dv ex<" 8«?«« <rvpt/3f$r)Kbs 'Apio-ToyelTuv ikf 

5. Similar in design and rhetorical effect is the device 
of structure, by the ancient Te-^yoypd^oi called 8 idXva- 1?, 
or -irapevOeais (Volkmann, 3 p. 373), or Trape/x^oXr) (Dionys. 
H. 805) ; when very considerable in volume, it was called 
vvep0arov KaG" inrepOeaiv (Blass, Dem., p. 123). In this 
variety of o-vvdeai? — Dionysius calls it Ae£t? KaTearpafifievt), 
the Thucydidean type of construction — Demosthenes un- 
folded much of his idiomatic force. (Dionys. H. 980: irplv 
airaprlaat to rjyovfievov, e'ire voijfia %pr) \e<yeiv ei.Ve kwXov, 
erepov irapefiftaXelv [TrapefifidWeip ?] ; cf. 977.) This Dinar- 
chus employs with skill and force. E. g. 

C. Dem. 3: Kal oiix If' d<f>iJT€ QriTttv irpotrerdl-aTe tjj ^| 'Apclov rdyov 0ovArj. 
" 23 : vfteTs tatf oi Sid iroWqi t&v farb rovrov ireirpaypievojv dSiK7jfxdTiov 

iKdrra fieydKas Kal dnapaniiTovs ivreBeiK&res Tipiapiat. 
" 44 : T V °^5' ottoi Kara(j>6y7i avriKa <pJ)ffoVTi elvai. 
" 48 : d\\' o/iais, dvSpts SiKOffral, oStw b.t\ixoaBivt)S rip if/eiSeoSai Kal 

firiSiv iytes \4yeiv e r o I ft u s XPV™ • • • • 
" j6: oi pXv -Kp&Tspov Svt€s Kapurpol Sid robs y)yefi6vas AaK(Saifi6vioi. 
" IH : etip7)ff€T€ ydp tovtov p.ev 41; oZ vpoo'eK'fiKvde irpbs rb iro\iT€V€<r8ai 

yeyernifievov .... 

6. As Euripides among the tragedians, so Demosthenes 
among the orators, employs as a favorite device of 7ra#o? the 
repetition of a word or phrase (8nr\acnaafi6<;, iraXiXXoyia, 
dvaBi-n-XoxTK, Volkm., p. 397). Aeschines practically does 
not employ it at all. In the use of Dinarchus in a few cases 
it impresses us as mannerism. Of course the survey of the 
context alone can guide the feeling as to its appropriateness 
in each case. 
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SUaia juiv oSv, Slicaia rpiitov y& riva ird&x*' *o owe'Spiov • . 

luoBarbs ovros Si 'ABrivatot /ii<t9ut6s [oZt6s] 4<rrt nd\ai6s- 

jiivus y<kp oBrais, SvSpes ' AS-qvatot, p6vas KaX robs &Wovs iroi^<r«T« 
0e\rlovs. 

iKtnvoi jjaav, ixeivot, & 'ABtjvvuoi ££101 <ripL0ov\oi. 

firi a(f>fiT(, &vSpes 'AO-rjpatoi, /j.ii a<pi)TG rbr uri. . . . 

iroWol, & HvSpes, iroAAo! rav iroMr&v Sfwpovcriv v/ias ml. 

" 76 : t6tc, <5 'AByvaidt, r6rt. 
" 84 : /*^, & 'AflijraToi, pit . . . 

7. Certain of the ayi)fiara Xefetas appear as common in- 
struments of oratory. Pre-eminent among these is anaphora. 
Dinarchus has employed it more frequently in proportion than 
either Demosthenes or Aeschines ; at the same time, the 
student does not perceive any merely mechanical use of it ; 
there is much real force marked and conveyed in Dinar- 
chy's anaphora. 

C. Dem. 9 * $ T ^i v r ® v vwtL&Toiv (pvAaK^jv & Ht)/j.os irapaKaTad-fjKijy cScoKej/, $ T^v 

■noXndav Kal StuiOKpaTltw iroWdicis (yKix^P'Ktv, Stmrtipfaaxf tb 

<rbv <r&na .... 
" 24 : (ir6\tv) els fy lirpf<r$tv<rtv S(f>' v/xav imoarakels, §s i/i6<nrovSos xa\ 

ApoTpdirc&s TroWdicts yiyovtv, fy atiris <pT](Ti avy.y.axpv ifitv 

•KoiTjoat .... 
" 28 : oZros ijv i rliv irp«<rj8«/ac .... Kakiaas . . . . , oStoj QiKoRpdrti 

ovvaictXoytiTO t£ ypd^avrt irpbs *(A«nroc t\pi)VT\v. 
" 66: ri "yekp ipovpcv . . . . ; rttriv &<p8a\tio?s Hkoo-tos ip&v .... IBeiv toX^- 

<rei .... (67) rivas rits i\tr(Sas e^ojuey ktI. ; 
" 72 : iytvtro *6\is iyivero neylarii. 

" 73 : t6t€ . . . . , r6rt . . . . , kot* ixtlvovs robs %p6vovs .... 
" 75 : Sre K6vuv .... iviicqfff, $T6 'ItpiKpdrtjs aveiXe . . , . , trt Xa/3plas 

KaTei/avfidxri<re «re. 
" 77 : T0 " &** avTO<pvpip . . . . , ric obx iirtx^A' 6 " " T ^'' *'* T '' s Swo- 

" 93 : rls oSrvs «ff«\irii i/iav tart, S 'ABr]vatoi, rls oStws i\6yt(mts, rts 

(oStu) .... Hirtipos, Harts ktI. 
" 96 : iroTai yip rpehpus tl<r\ KaTt<rK(vao-/i4vat Sik tovtov . . • . j % ■koioi 
vtx&aoiKoi Toirov iraAircvajucVav yty6v<uri; kt«. 
Cf. also the indignant questions in § 100, and in C. Aristog. n. 
C. Philocr. 10: ovtos kTrofidatTtTai .... t^jv Movvvxl&v • • . . , oZros 4fcayye\tt rots 
irokf/ilots aivlhina. . . . . , oSrot TrpoStbaei icri. 

8. The employment of strongly flavored or vituperative 
epithets, er^eTXtaer/io?, was classed by the ancient re^yo- 
ypd<f>oi as a <rj(rifia hiavolas. In this point the tradition of 
the bema seems to have tended to exaggerated and some- 
what stereotyped abuse, and herein Dinarchus probably did 
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not go beyond the normal limits. This is best illustrated 
by giving parallel quotations from Aeschines and from Dinar- 
chus. 





Aeschines. 




DlNARCHUS 


Cont. Ctes 


• 79: 


6 fitapbs oZtos. 


Cont. Dem. 10 : 


tov Grjpiov TOUTOv. 


<< 


99: 


ot fxkv yap &k\oi akd- 
£oves . . . 




i5 : 


TOV Se KaT&KTVGTOV 

tovtov KaX ~%KvQriv. 


ei 


101 : 


6 fxiaphs KaX ai/6<rtos 


" 


16: 


tovto to Kddap/na. 






&vdpwtros. 


«■' 


18: 


tov fxiapbv tovtov 


tt 


131: 


e5 TTJs 'EAAafios a,Kt- 






&V$pW7T0V. 






ri\pie . . . 


" 


21 : 


fitapbs ovros KaX 


it 


182: 


TOV $7}pioV TOVTOV. 






a<T€j8^s. 


tt 


207 : 


rbv y6y\Ta Kal f3akav- 


" 


24: 


6 fxiaphs outos. 






rtor6(j.ov. 


it 


40: 


to. Toiavra Kiv6Zr) . . . 


tt 


277: 


Ka.Qa.pfxa . . . 


n 


50: 


§3 fxtapbv ffb dfjpiov. 


tt 


212 : 


rfyv fxtaphv K€<pa\))v 
ravTTjv. 




92: 


tov fiiapov Kal y6f\Tos 

TOVTOV. 


tt 


246: 


fiSeAvpos. 


Cont. Aristog. 10 


: tovto to 8-tipiov . . . 


Fals. Leg 


•34 = 


rb dypiov tovto. 


Cont. Phil 


l8: T 


bv . . . fiapbv avQpuTrov. 


(i 


124: 


tov ySrjTos avQp&Trov. 


tt 


19 : ret Totavra Qqpia . . . 


tt 


180: 


Ty \oyoypd<p(p «ai 
'S.tcvQri . . . 









9. AeivoTT)*; \e^e<u?. In quaint, bold, and telling words and 
phrases Demosthenes had been an expert, boldly challen- 
ging the criticism of conservative purists such as Aeschines, 
whose practice is well known. The ideal of the ex-actor 
and courtly orator was dignity above all things, and while 
Aeschines is a great master in the production of witty and 
epigrammatic sayings, he avoided novelty and boldness of ex- 
pression. His criticisms of Demosthenes's rhetoric are well 
known ; e. g., C. Ctesiph. 16, 72, 142 (famous stricture on 
Demosthenes's fitapd Kal dirWava p-qixaTa), 200, 229, 253 ; 
Fals. Leg. 21, 153; Timarch. 119, 167, 170; to which add the 
criticism reflected in Demosth. xix. 255. Of these passages 
all but two seem to bear upon the diction and phraseology of 
Demosthenes. (Cf. Dionys. H. 1063, 1064.) 

In taking up details we must again remind ourselves of the 
scanty condition of Dinarchus's remnants. 

C. Dem. 29 : fieroKoviaaade to? TJ79 TroXeto? irpd^et<;, the 
repetition of the expression suggesting that Dinarchus delib- 
erately made or chose what he considered a pointed and tell- 
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ing word. 92 : pxTomvlaao-dai, ttjv Tvjfrjv KaX fieraWdgao-Oat, 
f3ovKo/j,e6a. 

In C. Dem. 64 Dinarchus uses TrepLyapaicom metaphorically 
as I think ; Matzner insists upon the primary meaning of 
the term : tov ireptKej(apaKa)iievr)v irpoBeBaKOTa rr\v irarpiBa 
Tat? avrov (7vp.j3ov\lai,<;. In another place (Aristog. 4) Dinar- 
chus has copied a Platonic phrase : el p,ev ovv iyyevrjaea6a.i 
(eyyeveadcu ?) ftovkecrOe BevaoTrotov ev rfj iroXet irovrfplav ; 
(Cf. Plato, Rep. 429 e, 430 a.) 

In a passage of much earnestness and almost solemnity 
Dinarchus uses the phrase KivBvveveiv irepl tov eSd<j>ov<; tov 
T.79 77-0X600?, C. Dem. 99, probably copied from Aeschines Ctes. 
134, 17 B rjp,eTepa ttoKk . . . (vytovi^eTat . . . 77S77 Trepl tov t?)? 
■jraTplSos iBd<j>ov<;. Sarcasm is evidently aimed at in the 
following phrase, C. Dem. 36 : (iirio-To\r)v) e'/c twv Bo-ktv- 
Xmv avatyap,evo<; TrepteiropeveTo. Here Matzner quotes 
Aesch. 164 : Ta? eVtcrToXa? a? it-r)pTr}/Mevo<; e'/c twv Bo-ktv- 
Xcav Trepiyew. Perhaps also there was a reminiscence of 
Dem. xix. (De Corona), 255 : av ttiXIBiov \afia>v em, ttjv 
ice<f>a\r)v irepivoaTg<i. (Plato, Rep. 558) a: irepivoaTel Sairep 
^pco?.) 

10. On some ev0vp.^p.aTa. The student, after having 
traversed the text of Dinarchus in every direction and having 
sifted the scanty material with some care, will return with 
increased regard to the summaries of Dionysius. That critic 
(646 sq.) says of Dinarchus : Xel-rreTcu (Be) A^p.oo-Qkvov; . . ., 
Kara Be ttjv evpeaiv ru>v eTnxeiprjfidTeov, tcS pjj icaivd icai irapd- 
Botja Xa/Mf3dvei,v aXXd <j>avepd teal ev fieo-qt /ceifieva. The 
bri%e1.piifia.Ta (cf. Volkm. 2 154 sqq.), i. e. the elaborate argu- 
ments and ideas rhetorically appropriate rather than inciden- 
tal from the strict standpoint of logic and of jurisprudence, — 
these in Dinarchus are truly somewhat commonplace and 
hackneyed, e. g. in contrasting the dignity of the Areopagus 
with the weight and worth of the defendant, C. Dem. 9; or 
in 72 sqq., where Dinarchus enlarges upon the true cause of 
political prosperity, i. e. the eminence and integrity of lead- 
ing citizens. After having glanced at the career of Epami- 
nondas and Pelopidas, eminent men abroad, he goes on to 
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quote the eminent services of Athenian leaders. The copying 
from Aeschines is unmistakable : — 



Aeschin. Ctes. 243 : 1L.Tra.vTts yhp &/xa 
<roi aTroKpivovvTai, Sti Xa$pia piy (scil. 
rhs Sa>pea,s tSoaav koX to.s elKtfvoj itnri- 
aav) Sib, t-^v 7repl Nd£ov vavv.a.x iav > 
'I<piKpdTet Si Sti fiipav AaKeSai/iovlav 
iirfKTfiye, Ttpo$4ip Si Sia tov ■ntp'mKovv 
tov els KtpKupav. 



Din. c. Dem. 75 : St« Kivwv, &s oj 
vpeff^urepoi \4youfft, 4vlicri<re rriv 4v 
KvlSip vav/xaxtav, tire 'Ityncpdrrts oi/e*Xe 
rr/y AaKeSat/jiovicav popav, ore Xafipias 4v 
Nd£tf> KaTevavfidxyo-t Tas AaKtSainovluiv 
rpir)peis, Sre Tifi6$eos ttjv 4v KepKvpy 
vavpaxiav 4vIktio-(. 



This parallel is noted by the editors. The following, I think, 
is not. Dinarchus (m), in discussing the point (whether) 
irorepov r) ir6\i<; eXeetporepa Sia, tovtov yiyovev rj Bia ri)v iroXiv 
Ar]jxoa9evrj<!, says : — 



Dem. III. 29 : foro/JAe'ifraTe St) irpbs 
Tobs toBto iro\iTevo/i4vovs, &v 01 y.iv 
4k tctwx&v TF\o6trioi yeydva&i, 01 5' 4£ 
aSotyv %VTifioi y %vioi Si Tas iSias olxias 
tuv Srifiofflay oiKoSo^Tifidruv GefxvoT^pas 
eitrl KaTefncevafffieyoi, titrip Si to. rrjs 
v6\eus 4\drru •yeyove, Toaoirtp ra 
Tovrojy Tji^Tjrat. 



Din. c. Dem. Ill: e6pr)<rtre yap tovtov 
fiiv Ka/nrpbv 4% 0? Tfpoo-(\t)\vB( irpbs t6 
Tro\iTeveo-0cu yeyevq/ievov, Kcd avTl piv 
\oyoypd<pov koX puo-Bov t&s Sixas Ae^op- 
tos inrip KTriffiinrov teal iTepcav troWay 
TcXovo-HjoTaTov 6vto. tiov 4v Ttf Tr6\ei, dvr\ 
Si oyvSrof xa\ oiSe/ilav vaTpmiiv So'fac 
vapa t&v Tcpoyovotv Tfapet\rjip6Tos tySo^ov 
yeyevri/j.4yov, ttiv Si tt6\lv ovk allots 
eavTTJs oitSi tt)s twv Ttpoyovtav 56£r/s 
SiaKsipievTiv. 

This is a stencil-like performance, for, although there is no 
strictly verbal concordance, the sentiment and its unfolding 
are exactly the same. 

These then are the results derived from one entire oration 
and the fragments of two others ; but even these afford no 
mean opportunity for realizing the methods and rhetorical 
characteristics of the last orator in the Attic canon. 



